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Christmas 
Gift Books 


Among the new books of the 
year, the following list has been 
selected as appropriate gift books. 
They may be purchased from 
‘Horticulture’; and will be sent 
promptly upon receipt of order, 
accompanied by a check or 
money order. 


ADVENTURES IN A SUBURBAN GARDEN, 
Lowisse Beebe Wudet «occ ccs cvccces $3.50 


ALL ABOUT FLOWERING BULBS: FOR 
HOME AND GARDEN, T. A. Weston... 2.00 


AMERICAN ALPINES IN THE GARDEN, 
Anderson McCully ; eer etn 


A MODERN HERBAL, Mrs. M. Grieve . . . 15.00 
AZALEAS AND CAMELLIAS, H. H. Hume . 1.50 


CALIFORNIA GARDENS, 
Winifred Starr Dobyns ... : yoo a 


CHINESE GARDEN ARCHITECTURE, 


BE. Z. Howard pa esee WOee ee 6.00 
COLOR GUIDE, P. M. Koster ..... : 5.00 
DISH GARDENING, P. Beard 2.50 


GARDEN CLUBS, THEIR ACTIVITIES AND 
ORGANIZATION, Florence C. Speller 2.50 


GARDEN POOLS, LARGE AND SMALL, 
L. W. Ramsey and C. H. Lawrence . . 2.50 


GARDENING IN THE SOUTH, G. R. Briggs 2.00 
HORTUS, Liberty Hyde Bailey ..... 10.00 


IF I WERE TO MAKE A GARDEN, 
Ernest H. Wilson ard.a etedioied 10.00 


LANDSCAPING THE SMALL HOME, 
Edward N. Olver Sah shy dant gilatbanes ies a ee 


OUR NATIVE CACTI, Ethel Bailey Higgins 2.50 
PERENNIAL GARDENS, H. Stuart Ortloff . 1.25 


RAINBOW FRAGMENTS, A GARDEN BOOK 


OF THE IRIS, J. M. Shull ....... 3.50 
SAGE OF THE DESERT AND OTHER CACTI, 

Frances Bonker and 

Dean J. J. Thornber, A.M. .......... 2.00 
THE BOOK OF BULBS, F. F. Rockwell . 200 


THE BOOK OF SHRUBS, Alfred C. Hottes 3.00 


THE COMMON NAMES OF PLANTS AND 
THEIR MEANINGS, Willard N. Clute 3.00 


THE DAHLIA, Lawrence K. Peacock . 1.25 


THE GARDEN CLUB MANUAL, 
Mes. Frederick Fisher 


to 


-00 


THE GARDENER’S FRIEND AND OTHER 
PESTS, G. §. Chappell and Ridgely Hunt 2.50 


THE GARDENER’S YEAR, Karel Capek .. 1.75 
THE SCENTED GARDEN, E. S. Rohde « feee 


TREES IN WINTER, Albert Francis Blakeslee 


and Chester Deacon Jarvis 2.00 
WHAT GREATER DELIGHT, 

Dulcie L. Smith with Introduction by 

Mrs. Francis King 2.50 
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Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 





Choice Flowers Shown in New York 


Bie second monthly meeting of the season of the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York was held on November 18 
at 598 Madison Avenue, New York. Mr. Arthur Herrington 
spoke before the members on ‘“The Chrysanthemum and Its 
History,’ going back into the early Chinese origin of the 
flower and taking it quickly, as must needs be in the small 
space of an hour, through the years of Japanese and then 
European floriculture, and finally into our own civilization 
about 1830, indicating, apparently, just over a hundred years 
of American culture. Have we beafen the Orientals at their 
own game in the production’of the great blooms that make 
our exhibitions so spectacular, or have we merely caricatured 
Nature? However one’s taste may indicate the answer, one 
must at least stand in wonder in examining and analyzing 
the structure of the huge exhibition blooms. But regardless 
of them, American propagation has given varieties of coloring 
and form the value of which cannot be minimized. 

The following is a complete record of the exhibits shown 
with the awards made: 


Lager & Hurrell of Summit, N. J., exhibited one Cypripedium insigne 
Harefield Hall and one Cypripedium insigne Sanderae which won honorable 
mention; one Brassocattleya eudora XXX, first class certificate of merit; one 
Laeliocattleya florine beardslee (Lc. Demos x C. Gaskelliana) a new seed- 
ling, honorable mention. 

Orchidwood, Inc., New Rochelle, N. Y., exhibited one new seedling 
Brassocattleya var. Robert H. Jewell (C. Tityus x Bc. Dr. G. MacDonald) 
which won honorable mention; one Brassocattleya Beaconsfield var. Rose 
D. Bordoff, award of merit. 

Walter H. Jewell, New Rochelle, N. Y., exhibited one Odontoglossum 
crispum which won honorable mention; one Dendrobium Louis Bleriot 
(phalaenopsis x superbiens), award of merit; one Brassocattleya delius (Bc. 
Dietrichiana x C. Dinah) honorable mention. 

Thomas Young Nurseries, Inc., Bound Brook, N. J., exhibited one 
Brassocattleya Madam C. Maron, which won an award of commendation. 

Mrs. Roswell Eldridge, Great Neck, Long Island, exhibited two plants 
of the basket begonia “‘Golden Shower’’ which won a cultural certificate; 
two spikes of Goethea strictiflora, botanical certificate. 

Mrs. H. E. Manville, Pleasantville, N. Y., exhibited a display of Jap- 
anese cascade chrysanthemums which won a silver medal and two plants of 
Reinwardtia trigyna, award of merit. 

Totty’s, Madison, N. J., exhibited one vase of the Japanese Chrysan- 
themums ‘‘Fuji’’ and one vase of the Japanese chrysanthemum ‘‘White 
Wisteria’ which won an award of commendation. 

Mrs. H. M. Tilford, Tuxedo Park, N. Y., exhibited one vase of the 
seedling chrysanthemum ‘‘Tuxedo’’ which won an award of commenda- 
tion; one vase of seedling chrysanthemums, honorable mention. 

Competitive Class No. 1. Vase of Chrysanthemums. 

First Prize Mr. Marshall Field 

Second Prize Mr. Clarence Lewis 

Third Prize Miss Marie L. Constable 
Competitive Class No. 2. Arrangement of Tree Branches. 

First Prize Mrs. M. J. Fitzpatrick 

Second Prize Mrs. R. M. Gunnison : ; 
These monthly meetings of the Horticultural Society of 


New York are growing in popularity each month. They create 
a common meeting ground for flower lovers and an oppor- 
tunity for making new garden friends besides inspiring the 
raising of rare plant materials. They offer a better opportu- 
nity, too, for studying new or rare plants than can be found 
at the large and crowded flower shows. 

At the next meeting, December 16, at 2:30 p.m., Mr. T. H. 
Everett will speak on ‘‘Begonias.’’ The competitive class for 
the day, open to all, is ‘One Begonia.’’ A second competitive 
class, open to women members of the Horticultural Society 
of New York only, is ‘“‘Christmas Table Center-Piece, any 
material permitted.” 








DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 
gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1931. We 
are now taking orders for Spring delivery. 


Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 
2%-in. pots, $3 per 12; 334-in. pots, $4 per 12 


On request, we shall send to any garden club or flower show 
a blooming plant free of charge. 


SWINSON BROS. 


Please Mention This Magazine 


Gloucester, Mass. 














BAGATELLE 
NURSERY 


Har Hottow Huitts, L. I. 


P. O. HUNTINGTON STATION, N. Y. 


RHODODENDRONS 
CHOICE EVERGREENS 
SHADE TREES 


“Quen you drive out to see 
us, proceed as far as the Dew 
Drop Inn at the intersection of the 
Jericho Turnpike and New York 
Avenue, Huntington, about 35 
miles from New York; then fol- 
low the signs erected at the cor- 
ners of intersecting roads. A short 
drive through a picturesque, roll- 
ing country will bring you be- 
tween our large blocks of inter- 
esting conifers, shade trees: and 
thousands of Rhododendrons. Will 
be glad to send price liston request. 














For morethan 


a quarter of a 
century Wilson’s O.K. 


Plant Spray has been successful in 
protecting plants, shrubs, flowers 
and evergreens against the costly 
ravages of destructive insect pests. 


It is recommended by officers and 
members of the Garden Club of 
America. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 





Trade Maoh Resiamead 


Wilson’s Awinc Pyrethrum Spray 
Non-poisonous, highly concentrated PYRETHRUM 
spray. Easily controls more resistant type of in- 
sect such as Mexican Bean Beetle, Japanese Beetle, 
Red Spider, Rose Chafer, Cabbage Worm, White 
Fly, etc. Complete, requiring only a dilution with 


water. 
Wilson’s Scale-O 


Now is the time to use Wilson’s Scale-O .. - 
the powerful dormant spray so necessary to the 
successful growth of fruit and other trees. Scale-O 
kills Scale insects and eggs—even in Winter. Mixes 
readily in cold water... covers very rapidly and 
evenly. 1 Gallon, $2.00; 5 Gallons, $9.00. 


Cdyn 


Dept. E12 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


OHIO BRANCH FLORIDA BRANCH 
710 E. 113th St. 614 56th St. 
Cleveland West Palm Beach 
CALIFORNIA BRANCH 


245 N. Fries Ave. Wilmington 
se se 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Nassau Co. 


PEONIES -  IRISES’” - 


If you do not know the modern 


LILAC 


You should become acquainted 


Glen Head New York 


LILACS 


Some outstanding kinds 


LEON GAMBETTA—double, rosy lilac 

MME. A. BUCHNER—double, rose shaded mauve 
MISS E. WILLMOTT—double white 
MONGE—-single, purple red 

LUCIE BALTET—single, old rose 


5 year old plants—$5.00 each 





ORCHID WOOD 
)) ae Frgain 


First prize in every class entered in the 
orchid division awarded us at the Fall Flower Show 
of the New York Horticultural Society 


Closely following our victories in securing first prize at the Inter- 
national Flower Show, Grand Central Palace, New York, in March; 
and the first prize and gold medal at Atlantic City, the judges 
assembled from all over the country to witness the Fall show in 
New York again awarded our exhibits the following prizes: 


1—Clement Moore Gold Medal for best American 
raised hybrid. 

2—Gold Medal of Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
for best orchid exhibit in show. 

3—FIRST PRIZE for best 50 sq. ft. hybrid display. 

4—FIRST PRIZE, 6 plants in 6 Genera. 

5—FIRST PRIZE, 3 plants in 3 Genera. 


These awards plainly indicate both the superior quality of our 
plants and blooms; and the fine ability of our staff in producing 
and flowering orchid hybrids. 


Your inspection and inquiry is cordially invited. We have the 
largest and most comprehensive collection of fine and unusual 
orchid plants ever offered by one establishment in America. 
Every plant is guaranteed. Special catalog gladly sent on request. 


ORCHIDWOOD, Inc. 





T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 








ALEXANDER MICHIE 
Manager 


825 PELHAMDALE AVENUE 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 




















BEGONIAS 


English Winter Flowering 


Finest Stock in Best Varieties 
Ready Now 
May Be Seen at Our Norwood Plant 


AZALEAS 


-Azaleas, for forcing 
Indica and Kurume 
All Sizes and Varieties 
Our Azaleas Awarded Gold and 
Silver Medals 


Prices on Application 
H. J. BOROWSKI & SONS 


714 NEPONSET ST., NORWOOD, MASS. 
and 168 MT. HOPE ST., ROSLINDALE 









New York, N. Y. 





e 
Inc, 
Main Store: 
867 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 


300 Park Avenue 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 


a 





a 





ORCHIDS 


Grow Orchids in your HOME in our ‘““HOME 
MINIATURE GREENHOUSE.” Write for 
descriptive circular and Orchid collection sug- 
Sestions, 


LAGER & HURRELL 
MMIT 


NEW JERSEY 
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Choice Flowers Shown in New York 
Garden Work for Early December 


Horticultural News-Letter 501, 502 


Do You Know Your Bulbs? ........... 503, 504 
Thumbing Over the New Books 


505-507 
The Loveliest of the Gentians 

New Light on Gladiolus Thrip Control 

Protection for American Alpines 

Rock Plants in Fullest Sun 

Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener. . .509 
Garden Club Activities 

New Hardy Chrysanthemums 

Protecting Fruit Trees From Mice 

Conditions Liked by House Plants 

Alyssum Nanum as a Bedding Plant 


Spring Exhibitions in 1932 








Important Announcement 
to Flower Lovers 


We have done our best to anticipate 
the inevitable increase in the demand 
for the 1932 edition of Dreer’s Garden 
Book, the one completely authorita- 
tive work of its kind. If you have been 
a Dreer customer during the past two 
years, you will automatically receive 
the Garden Book. Otherwise, won’t 
you please ask us NOW to reserve a 
copy? It is free to those interested in 
vegetable and flower seeds, roses, 
perennial plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. T-1, 1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 
ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 














ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 


West Orange New Jersey 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Offi ce at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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MEMORIAL TREES 


In deserving tribute to George Washington whose bicentennial anniversary will be observed during 
1932, it is fitting to plant a memorial tree of enduring strength and beauty. Such trees will carry a 


lasting association of sentiment. 


We particularly suggest — 


American Elm—UImus americana 


Cherry Crab—Malus robusta 


Washington Hawthorn—Crataegus cordata 


Height Each 
14 to 16 ft. $6.00 


bto 7 ft. 5.00 
bto 7 ft. 3.50 


We have Dogwoods, Oaks, Maples, Sweetgum and other trees from 
which to select for such a purpose. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Incorporated 


Main Office: 872 ADAMS STREET, NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Sales offices and showgrounds are maintained 


at Framingham and North Abington 











GARDEN WORK FOR EARLY DECEMBER 


W/ HEN the ground has become stiffened with frost, give all ever- 
greens, especially those transplanted late this Fall, a heavy mulch 
of straw or well-rotted manure. This applies to woody ornamentals, 
too. When mulching boxwood do not get the mulch directly against 
the plants. 


Windbreaks for rhododendrons and similar plants should, of 
course, be in place. This work is bothersome, however, and it would 
be wise to consider planting hardy evergreens as a natural windbreak 
next season. Pines may be used or even deciduous trees and tall 


shrubs. 


Apply the Winter mulch for the perennial border during dry 
weather when the plants are dry and the ground is frozen. Oak 
leaves are good, although salt hay is neater and more easily applied. 
Hold the mulch in place with branches or clods of soil. 


In states which have a delayed Fall, rose planting can still be done 
up to the time when there is a crust of frost on the ground. The soil 
should be hilled up around all hybrid tea roses now. Later, scatter 
rough manure over the rose beds and put on a final mulch of straw 
or leaves when the ground is frozen. 


Unless a covering of snow can be depended upon for the Winter, 
bulb beds are best given a light covering. This should not go on, 
however, until late, for fear of mice making their homes in the mulch 
ee ground is frozen. Any approved mulching material may 

e used. 

Instead of clearing away the leaves from around established shrub 
plantings, allow them to collect. This is all the Winter protection 
the shrubs will need. 

Drying winds and low temperatures will kill raspberry and black- 
berry canes in some sections. The canes should be bent down to the 
ground and covered with soil. Be careful not to break or split the 
canes. 

Exposed dewberry plants should be covered with soil at once 
wherever little snowfall is expected during the Winter. 

Currants are usually well mulched during the Summer with lawn 
clippings, straw, etc. This mulch, however, should not be directly 





against the plants during the Winter, because mice may nest in it 
and girdle the canes. 

Plant the Japanese lilies at once, even though the ground may be 
slightly frozen. It is better to set the lily bulbs in the ground rather 
than to attempt to keep them over Winter, because modern homes 
do not have cellars suitable for storing bulbs. If the bulbs arrive late 
when the ground is solid, keep them in peat moss until there is a 
thaw. Bulb planting can very often be done safely on New Year's 
day in the middle Atlantic states. 

In northern states, it will be advisable to surround tree peony 
plants with wire netting. Fill in around the plants with oak leaves. 
Tree peonies are perfectly hardy, but the buds are often injured in 
early Spring by late frost. 

Lilacs will have larger trusses of blooms next year if they are 
mulched for the Winter with rough manure. 

Woody plants known to be unreliably hardy should be protected 
for the Winter by a mound of soil. This should be made as high as 
possible, for it is likely that the unprotected part of the shrub will 
die back. 

Cover cold frames and hot beds that are to be used next Spring 
with wooden tops to keep them in good condition. 

If perennial beds are located where water is likely to collect, dig 
shallow ditches now to carry off the surface water. 

Buds of crab or Christmas cactus will drop if the plants are given 
too much water at this time, particularly during cloudy weather. 
The soil in the pot should not be heavy and, yet, it should not be 
changed at this time or the plants will not bloom. 

House plants should be watered only when they need it. Plants 
making rapid growth need a lot of water; foliage plants that are 
practically standing still need less water. Flowering plants need 
plenty of moisture. Plants in small pots filled with light soil dry out 
quickly. 

Cacti will rot if overwatered, and yet they must not be dried out. 
Old plants that have filled the pot with roots are hard to water. In 
all instances, water thoroughly; the water should reach to the bot- 
tom of the pot. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Autumn Exhibition in New York 


HE twenty-fourth annual Fall exhibition of the Horti- 

cultural Society of New York at the American Museum of 
Natural History early in November surpassed anything that 
has been done by the New York society. Five entries in the 
200 square feet chrysanthemum plant group and seven in the 
200 square feet cut chrysanthemum group strained the capac- 
ity of the big hall and the ingenuity and skill of the manager. 
In the plant group class, Mrs. Henry Morgan Tilford (Jo- 
seph Tansey, gardener) won first, Mr. J. P. Morgan (James 
Kelly, gardener) second and Mrs. Harrison Williams (John 
McFadyen, gardener) third. In the cut group class Mrs. W. 
Redmond Cross (Anthony Sailer, gardener) won first, Mr. 
Samuel A. Salvage (Thomas Chadburn, gardener) second 
and Mrs. Harrison Williams (John McFadyen, gardener) 
third. 

The orchid men came in numbers to place at the feet of 
the splendid statue of Mr. Jessup, good friend of the museum, 
their marvelous blooms. Lager & Hurrell of Summit, N. J., 
won first for a collection of 25 species and varieties covering 
50 square feet. Orchidwood, Inc., of New Rochelle, won the 
gold medal of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society for 
the best orchid exhibit as well as the Clement Moore gold 
medal for the best American raised hybrid orchid. 

The gold medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
was won by Mrs. Harold I. Pratt (George Ferguson, gar- 
dener) for the best exhibit in classes 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, which 
were the specimen chrysanthemum plant classes. 

- The gold medal of the Horticultural Society of New York 
was awarded to Miss Marie L. Constable (James Stuart, 


a oe Cc : 
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gardener) for a collection of nerines and another gold medal 
of the New York society went to Mr. Ralph Hancock for an 
English type rock and water garden. 

Competition in all the classes was the heaviest in years, 
some running up to 15 entries, with exceptionally interesting 
special exhibits. Mr. W. R. Coe (William G. Carter, gar- 
dener) showed two baskets of hibiscus, drawing a special 
prize. Howard Phipps (L. J. Muller, gardener) showed a 
vase of exceptionally fine “Guinea Gold’’ marigolds and 
William C. Duckham a group of delphiniums. 

The vegetable exhibits seem to get better each year and 
more interesting. To Mrs. William A. M. Burden (Robert 
Scott, gardener) went the first prize in class 92 calling for a 
collection of vegetables to cover 50 square feet, an illustra- 
tion of which appears in this issue. The blending colors of 
the beets, peppers and currant and cherry tomatoes against 
the white and green of the cauliflowers and celery with a main 
background of black velvet were very effective. 

A word must be said about an amateur exhibit sent by 
Miss Evelyn Collins Hill, Lynnhaven, Va., listed as ‘Flowers 
blooming in the garden outdoors, November 2nd, grown 
by an amateur.’ On opening the box the committee found 
evidence of infinite care and love in the classification and 
bunching of an amazing collection of garden flowers—pink 
and blue ageratum, single and double chrysanthemums, lan- 
tanas, phlox, petunias, etc., altogether 60 varieties, with a 
plainly written description of everything in the box. The 
committee showed its appreciation by giving the collection 
an award of commendation. 

At this exhibition the Horticultural Society of New York 





Exhibit of Edward W. Breed at the Autumn Exhibition of the Worcester County (Mass.) Horticultural Society 
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acted also as host to the Chrysanthemum Society of America, 
which held its thirtieth annual chrysanthemum show in con- 
junction with the New York society’s exhibition. 

Totty’s of Madison, N. J., won the Chrysanthemum So- 
ciety of America’s silver cup for the best 12 blooms of any 
one variety of seedling chrysanthemums on long stems. 
Bristol Nurseries won the society's silver cup for the best 
25 sprays of any one variety of seedling pompon chrysan- 
themum, and S. J. Goddard of Framingham, Mass., the 
American Carnation Society's silver medal for 50 blooms of 
a seedling carnation. 

In the amateur group Mrs. F. E. Lewis of Ridgefield, 
Conn., won first in six of the classes and Mr. J. P. Morgan 
first in two. Mr. Thomas Knipe took first prize in class 5— 
a vase of pompon chrysanthemums. 


The Pennsylvania Society’s Annual Meeting 


The president, Mr. C. Frederick C. Stout, presided at the 
annual meeting of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
held at 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on November 18, 
at 3:00 p.m. After welcoming the members, Mr. Stout asked 
the secretary, Mr. John C. Wister, to announce the election 
of members of the executive council to serve during the years 


1932, '33 and '34. These were as follows: Mrs. Thomas 





The Unique Vegetable Exhibit Put Up for Mrs. William A. M. Burden 


at the Autumn Exhibition in New York 


Newhall, Ithan; Mrs. Arthur H. Scott, Media; Mr. John P. 
Habermehl, Philadelphia; Mr. Jay V. Hare, Trevose; Mr. 
Alexander MacLeod, Villa Nova; Mr. Henry F. Michell, 
Philadelphia. 

The president then called attention to some of the out- 
standing events of the society in the past year. He mentioned 
particularly the growth in membership, stating that this had 
increased 800 and that the total number of members is now 
3,500. He also told the meeting that the library has outgrown 
its present quarters and that the society is arranging to add 
900 square feet to the space occupied by this department at 
present, so that this important activity may have adequate 
room at its disposal. 

The secretary announced the election to honorary member- 
ship of the active officers of the Horticultural Societies of 
Massachusetts and New York as follows: Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society—Edwin S. Webster, president; Edward I. 
Farrington, secretary; John S. Ames, treasurer: The Horti- 
cultural Society of New York—Richardson Wright, secretary; 
Samuel R. Berton, treasurer. Mr. T. A. Havemeyer, president 
of the New York society, was already an honorary member. 

The secretary presented his report for 1931, in which he 
outlined the work of the standing and special committees and 
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told the members what their society has accomplished during 
the year. His address and full reports of the standing commit- 
tees will be published in the forthcoming Year Book. 

An opportunity was given to the members to ask questions 
and offer recommendations in regard to the society’s work, 
and following this a horticultural forum was held, over which 
Mr. John C. Wister presided. Many questions were asked on 
every phase of gardening, and the following authorities were 
on hand to answer them: Mr. George L. Farnum (dahlias), 
Mr. Harold G. Matton (injurious insects), Mr. William H. 
Ritter (hardy chrysanthemums), Mr. David Rust (general 
gardening questions), Mr. John C. Wister (bulbs and Spring 
flowers) . 

After the meeting adjourned, the members were invited to 
the board room, where tea was served. 


Autumn Exhibit in Worcester, Mass. 


The chrysanthemum exhibition of the Worcester County 
Horticultural Society held in the society’s building in Worces- 
ter, Mass., November 5 to 8, was a colorful show, bronze 
and autumn shades predominating. A uniform treatment of 
the hall by the exhibitors proved very attractive. The entire 
hall was trimmed with southern smilax, which gave a pleas- 
ing setting, and each exhibit was neatly edged with newly- 
sown grass sod. 

The stage was occupied by an exhibit from 
“Tristhorpe’’ (A. A. Jenkins, gardener), the center 
by Charles Potter, the east side by Edward W. 
Breed, and the west side by A. W. Schneider. A 
neatly grouped garden effect was made by Mrs. 
L. P. Kinnicut (A. W. Bostock, gardener) at the 
rear. Smaller exhibits from local florists completed 
the main hall. The west hall contained the speci- 
men blooms. Cut chrysanthemums, exhibition 
fruits and vegetables occupied the lower hall. The 
Worcester Florists’ and Garden Club and the New 
England Carnation Association each had very at- 
tractive displays. In the upper hall were a large 
number of table decorations for which special prizes 
were given by Mrs. Mabel Knowles Gage. 


Course in Practical Gardening 


The New York Botanical Garden announces a 
course in practical garden work as follows: 


Dec. 5. ‘Flowering Bulbs,’’ Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham. 
Dec. 12. “‘Broad-leaved Evergreens,’’ Mr. Henry Hicks. 


Dec. 19. “‘Summer Flowering Bulbs and Lilies,”’ Dr. 
Forman T. McLean and Dr. A. B. Stout. 


Jan. 9. ‘‘Outdoor and Indoor Ferns,’’ Dr. Ralph C. Benedict. 

Jan. 16. ‘‘Planting and Growing Conifers,’’ Mr. Alexander 
Michie. 

Jan. 23. ‘‘Roses,’’ Dr. B. O. Dodge. 

Jan. 30. ‘“‘Begonias,’’ Mr. T. H. Everett. 

Feb. 6. ‘Flowering Shrubs,’’ Mr. J. M. Beale. 

Feb. 13. ‘‘Annuals,’’ Mr. Kenneth R. Boynton. 

Feb. 20. ‘‘Water Lilies and Their Care,’’ Mr. H. W. Becker. 

Feb. 27. ‘‘Dahlias and Chrysanthemums,’’ Dr. M. A. Howe and 


Mr. Kenneth R. Boynton. 


The course is open to annual and other members of the 
garden without charge unless they have availed themselves of 
a similar course earlier in the year. For those who are not 
members, a charge of $10 is made which enrolls them as 
members and thus entitles them to the course of study. Each 
session begins on Saturday afternoon at two o'clock and 
consists of one and one-half hours of practical work and 
instruction. 

The New York Botanical Garden, located in the Bronx, 
New York City, has large greenhouses where practical garden 
operations may be taught and carried out. A very complete 
horticultural library is also available for the use of students. 
A lecture course in addition to courses in practical work is 
given each Winter. 
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HAT is a bulb? It is something that grows 

\X/ under the ground and which varies in size and 

shape. Yet it is a bud, just as much a bud as 

that of a horse-chestnut or hickory. There is a short axis 

around which are a number of rudimentary leaves. If a 

horse-chestnut bud be cut open, the rudimentary leaves 
and the flower are discernible. 

A bulb is also a food store-house. In the case of horse- 
chestnut or hickory buds the food material is stored in 
the branch itself; in that of a bulb it is stored in the 
fleshy scales or thickened axis. If you cut through a bulb 
you will find rising from the short axis the 
infant flower and leaves. You can always 
tell upon examination and upon cutting 
whether they are good or not. 

Bulbs vary in size and in shape, but 
nearly always they are more or less pointed 
at the summit and flattened at the base, and 
that is the way they should be planted in 
the ground—the flattened end down. 

Narcissus and scilla bulbs are coated or 
tunicated bulbs. This is the commonest of 
all types. Another and very familiar type of 
bulb is what is known as the scaly bulb, the 
best example of which is the lily. On such a 
bulb the scales are loose; they overlap at the 
edges like tiles on a house. Solid bulbs or 
corms are represented by the gladiolus and 
the crocus. In a corm the starchy food re- 
serves are stored in the very much thickened 
axis, whereas in the true bulb it is stored in 
the fleshy scales or rudimentary leaves. In a 
bulb the flower spike proper arises from the base; in the 
corm from the summit. Another kind of corm is that of 
the cyclamen plant. There we find just a thickened, 
flattened, round, basal structure bearing leaves and 
flowers on the summit. 

There is another common type of underground 
structure called a tuber, an example being the common 
potato. Now a tuber is a thickened stem, swollen and 
rounded which develops below the ground and bears 
buds (eyes) which develop into plants the next season. 
There is another and more amorphous looking tuber 
which bears buds at the top only. A good example is 
the tuberous begonia and another the gloxinia. These 


Corms of Brodiaeas Enclosed in a Rough Shell 

















Do You Know Your Bulbs? 


tubers are really store-houses and emit roots from the 
sides and buds from the top. 

Another structure similar in some ways to a tuber, 
but which is often on the top of the ground, is the 
rhizome. A rhizome is a stem which grows horizontally 
either on top or under the ground and which gives off 
roots below and buds above, the latter to develop either 
leaves or flowers as the case may be. The common iris is 
a well known example. Nearly all the ferns have rhi- 
zomes either on the surface or beneath the ground. An 
extreme form of this rhizome is found in the lily-of-the- 





A Bulb of Iris Reticulata—T wice the Natural Size 


valley. Here we find a slender stem which bears tufts of 
roots and at the apex a large bud which contains the 
flowers and foliage of the plant. 

Usually a plant has a mass of roots—fibrous roots 
they are called, ordinary feeding roots. Now the dahlia 
has exactly the same roots except that they are thickened 
and swollen into Winter store-houses. Plants of this 
type are designated as tuberous rooted. A root differs 
from a stem in one very important thing. Buds arising 
from the top of tuberous roots develop into plants. 

Common bulbs, like tulips with their papery cover- 
ings, and gladiolus corms, protected by a brown husk, 
are well known to amateur garden makers, but the bulbs 
illustrated on these two pages are un- 
usual kinds not commonly seen. Per- 
haps, one of the most interesting of 
these is /ris reticulata, which was given 
its botanical name reticulata because its 
covering is reticulate or netted. This 
bulb is remarkably neat compared with 
the shapeless tuber of Eranthis hyemalis 
which to most persons would seem to 
have neither top nor bottom. From 
these curious bulbs, however, spring 
enchanting flowers. 

A bulb which puzzles many ama- 
teurs is that of the tuberous begonia. 
They do not know which side to plant 
uppermost. The top of this peculiar 
bulb is concave and with that fact kept 
in mind the puzzle is solved. 
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Eranthis hyemalis or Winter aconite is a 
hardy tuberous plant that bears bright yel- 
low flowers as early as snowdrops. Com- 
pare these tubers with the tuberous roots 
of ranunculus below; both plants belong 
to the buttercup family. Four-fifths nat- 
ural size. 








Triteleias are usually classified as brodiaeas 
but this relationship is not apparent in the 
appearance of the bulbs. Both triteleias and 
brodiaeas are frequentiy grown in green- 
houses in the North, although some kinds 
do well in protected spots outside. Two- 
thirds natural size. 





The ranunculus of favored gardens and the 
greenhouse has a tuberous root that looks 
like a diminutive dahlia root. The ones 
pictured are the giant Florentine strain. 
The blossoms resemble large double butter- 
cups colored in many tints. Five-eighths 
natural size. 








Anyone guessing that this bulb were an 
amaryllis would be near to the truth, for 
in fact it is a zephyranthes, which has 
flowers resembling the amaryllis and be- 
longs to the amaryllis family. This is the 
fairy-lily of our gardens. Two-thirds nat- 
ural size. 
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‘THUMBING OVER THE NEW BOOKS 





Origin of Common Plant Names 


“The Common Names of Plants and Their Meanings,”’ by Willard N. 
Clute. Published by Willard N. Clute & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Price $3.00. 
S might be expected, some of our common American plant 
names originated with the Indians and yet curiously 
enough, sassafras, which looks and sounds so much like an 
Indian word, is said not to be of American origin. The 
original sassafras is a native of Europe where our plant, 
Sassafras variifolium, does not grow. The name is, perhaps, 
derived from the Latin saxifraga or saxifrage. No such doubt 
exists regarding the derivation of pokeweed, Phytolacca de- 
candra, that plant which is the basis of the Spring dish known 
to the inhabitants of the southern states as “poke salad.’’ This 
plant is certainly the pocan of the Indians and the pocan- 
bush of the whites, according to this 
author, whose years of research have 
made him an authority. 

Not only have Indian words been 
retained until the present time through 
the medium of plant names but also in 
the names of geographical points. For 
instance, the mic-mac potato, Apios 
tuberosa, the tubers of which were un- 
doubtedly the first potatoes to be sent 
to Europe from our country, was called 
by the Indians sagabon and from this 
Sag Harbor, on Long Island, is said to 
have derived its name. ““The Cherokee 
rose, commonly believed to be a native 
of the South and adopted by one state 
as its representative flower, is not an 
American at all but is Rosa laevigata of 
China and Japan.”’ 

Clute reveals that one species of 
huckleberry, Gaylussacia baccata, is 
called crackers, cracker berry, and black- 
snaps because when the fruit is being 
eaten, the seeds crack between the teeth. 
The name hobble bush is applied especially to Virburnum 
alnifolium because its branches take root at the tips, and thus 
trip or hobble the saunterer. ‘Occasionally, a bit of sly humor 
has dictated the names, as when the prickly-looking fruits of 
the sycamore, Platanus occidentalis, are called porcupine eggs, 
or the red trillium, JT. erectum, is bloody nose. Some mis- 
chievous botanizer has called Tradescantia reflexa, whose 
flowers last but half a day, widow’s tears, because they dry 
up so soon.”’ 

Contrary to the rule, a few of the made names for our 
own native plants originated with foreign people. This is 
true of the harmless little ditchmoss, Elodea canadensis, found 
in every aquarium, which moved to Europe some time ago 
and began to fill up the slow moving streams, whereupon it 
received the name of American weed and Babington’s curse, 
the latter name for the man who is said to have accidentally 
introduced it. Coming nearer home ‘“‘the hard ripe seeds of 
the honey-locust, Gleditsia triacanthos, emit the most de- 
lightful squeaks when twisted under foot on a hard surface, 
as any mischievous schoolboy is aware, and in his vocabulary 
are known as squeak-beans.”’ 

Plants have been named after saints and heroes more often 
in foreign lands than in this country. Some of these names are 
quite obvious, as for instance artemisia is for Artemis, the 
huntress identified with Diana; achillea, for the well-known 
hero, Achilles. A milkweed genus, asclepias, is named for 
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Aesculapius, the god of healing, and germander (teucrium) 
commemorates Teucer, the legendary founder of Troy. 

Anyone interested in plants will find this book crowded 
with fascinating lore. The plant names are grouped according 
to their derivation, as Indian, pioneer, manufactured, demons, 
animals, serpents, and medicine. There are 16 chapters, cover- 
ing 160 pages. Although the index is very complete, unfor- 
tunately it does not include the botanical names. 


Pictures of California Gardens 

“California Gardens,” by Winifred Starr Dobyns. Published by The 
Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. Price $5.00. 
| gan vague convey so much more than generalizations that 

garden makers, landscape architects, and others interested 
in garden design, especially as it is adapted to California, will 
be very much interested in this book of 
large illustrations, numbering 208 in 
all. The photographs are of private es- 
tates showing water gardens, terraces, 
patios, walled gardens, gates, and so 
forth. Estates illustrated include those 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harold Lloyd and Miss 
Laura LaPlante of Beverly Hills, Mr. 
and Mrs. DeWitt Parshall and Mr. and 
Mrs. J. P. Jefferson of Montecito, Mr. 
and Mrs. George W. Marston of San 
Diego, and Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Law 
Olmsted of Palos Verdes. 

The Californian climate frequently 
restricts the garden to a paved area em- 
bellished with a few plants, many of 
which are in pots. Garden clubs intend- 
ing to reproduce such gardens at flower 
shows will find these illustrations very 
suggestive. Although the illustrations in 
general are of good quality, many of 
them would have been clearer if a dif- 
ferent kind of paper had been used. 


Nut Growing Up-to-Date 


‘“‘Nut Growing’’ by Robert T. Morris. Published by The Macmillan 
Co., N. Y. Price $2.50. 


HE author of “‘Microbes and Men”’ has revised another 

of his books, ‘““Nut Growing,”’ to bring it up-to-date. 
Special consideration is given the Neilson method of protect- 
ing grafts with paraffin wax. Dr. Morris has so perfected 
the art of grafting all kinds of nut trees now that he claims 
any bright young man can do the work successfully whereas 
30 years ago expert horticulturists failed. He discusses his 
method at some length in the chapter on grafting, drawing 
freely upon his long experience with nut trees. 

The author is certain that a variety of nut crops could be 
produced in this country sufficient to feed a greatly increased 
population in years to come. Abandoned farms could be run, 
he believes, at a substantial profit by planting them to suit- 
able nuts. The pecan is recommended for the South, the shag- 
bark for the Northeast, the black walnut for the central West 
and the Persian walnut for the Pacific coast. These are the 
most important but others can be grown, of course. 

In general, nut trees can be expected to come into fruit as 
soon as fruit trees. Oriental chestnuts will bear a burr in the 
second year, and yet a variety of hickory, the Hales, has been 
known to require 15 years after grafting to come into bearing. 

Nut trees have their insect pests as well as other kinds, but 
in a lesser degree. Most prominent late in the season is the Fall 
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web worm which makes its nests on the ends of branches. 
Spraying is not very effective but the worms can be destroyed 
easily by clipping off the branches and burning them. Rodents 
often seriously injure nut trees, but their girdling, as well as 
the inroads of borers, may be stopped by coating the trunks 
with a thin layer of the wax used in grafting, the author 
claims. This wax will stay on for two years. 

A section of illustrations in the back part of the book 
clarifies the descriptions of different grafting methods. In all, 
there are 286 pages. 


The Gardener’s Friend and Other Pests 


“The Gardener's Friend and Other Pests,’’ by George S. Chappell and 
Ridgely Hunt. Published by Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
Price $2.50. 


EORGE S. CHAPPELL writes entertainingly. Anyone 

who has read his ‘“Through the Alimentary Canal with 

Gun and Camera” can vouch for this. Now, Chappell, in 

conspiracy with Ridgely Hunt, reveals the niceties involved 

in the formation and management of the Hammonassett 
Garden Club. 

Two retired bachelors ‘‘of waning middle-age” and a select 
group of socialites become charter members of the garden 
club. Henry Chalmers was admitted later to keep peace in 
his family—or did it. He proved to be one of the few garden- 
ing members and a proud one, too. Henry talking: 

Count them, gentlemen. Two hundred pansies, all on the stage at one 
time! I transplanted ‘em day before yesterday. Some job, believe me, filling 
all the pots and then separating the darn things. You'd be surprised what 
roots the little beggars had developed; went right down to the bottom of 
the flat. After I got the pots packed I lifted out the seedlings with a pair 
of tweezers and dropped the root down into a hole I made with the ice- 
pick—nothing like having the right tools, you know. 

The conservation committee was in charge of Fanny Gra- 
ham, a resourceful woman, to say the least. She did patrol 
duty wearing a chicken inspector's badge, and she stole a 
Japanese beetle quarantine sign with 
which to stop motorists who had gath- 
ered wild flowers. The Reverend Cum- 
mings fell into her clutches quite by 
accident, but then, duty was duty. 
Fanny delivered her sermon; the ‘‘doc- 
tor’’ was converted. 

Words of wisdom are found in the 
papers read before the club by members. 
At the October meeting, Elsie Chalmers 
chose as her subject ‘‘Chrysanthemums, 
not that she cared much for them, but 
she had just seen the show in New York 
and they seemed to be a timely thing to 
talk about. Her paper begins: 


The chrysanthemum, we find, is of the family 
Compositae, whatever that is. They have been 
remarkably developed by cultivation,—horribly 
so, I might say. Most of the popular types that 
we see in our neighbors’ gardens are blended hy- 
brids that came originally from eastern Asia. 

But the reviewer did not intend to 
reveal so much of this book’s contents. 
It is hard to lay aside. Each chapter 
covers one month of the garden club’s 
activities. Comic illustrations and repro- ; 
ductions of old wood cuts are plentiful. This is a delicious 
“‘spoof’’ on gardens and gardening, and yet not without 
solid merit. 


A Complete Shrub Manual 


‘The Book of Shrubs,’’ by Alfred C. Hottes. Published by The A. T. 
DeLaMare Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 


HE introduction of new shrubs and increased plant 
knowledge have made it necessary for the author to revise 
and enlarge his book, which has already gained much popu- 
larity. At this season of the year, attention should be called 
to the fact that there is a very desirable red-leaved form of 
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euonymus, which is known as E. radicans var. colorata. Con- 
trary to the author's claims, it is not one of E. H. Wilson’s 
introductions and yet it is very colorful for its foliage retains 
a red or bronze tone throughout the Winter. It must be 
grown in a sunny place. 

The fothergillas deserve more attention than they have 
received to date. F. gardeni, as this book illustrates, becomes 
a mass of white bottlebrush-like spikes of flowers in the 
Spring, but it has the added feature of red foliage in the Fall. 
F. major is more vigorous, often reaching a height of six feet, 
and it has attractive flowers early in the season. The foliage 
turns yellow in the Fall. Amateurs looking for unusual 
shrubs may do well to consider these. 

It hardly seems necessary to emphasize the value of flower- 
ing crabapples for ornamental planting. Seventeen different 
kinds are recommended by the author from which one may 
choose. The cherry crab, Malus robusta, is a very early flower- 
ing sort that has white fragrant blossoms which are followed 
in the Fall by clusters of red fruits that look like cherries. The 
Sargent crab, M. sargenti, is a low hardy sort with white 
flowers. Its fruits are scarlet, hanging on until Spring. ‘The 
fruit alone serves to make this one of the most desirable,’ 
according to Hottes. 

A desirable shrub that is not well known but which de- 
serves to be in the author’s opinion, has the common name 
Christmasberry, given this name because its clusters of red 
berries, that begin to ripen in Summer, persist well into the 
Winter. Botanically, this shrub is known as Photinia villosa. 
It is hardy on Long Island, but needs some protection in 
Massachusetts. 

No more convenient shrub book can be found than this 
one. It is very well illustrated with photographs and draw- 
ings. There are at least 30 different selected lists of shrubs 
suitable for various uses in the first part of the book; whereas, 
the latter part is given over to description and cultural infor- 
mation about individual species. There 
are 438 pages. 


Rockwell’s Bulb Book 
Re-Issued 


“The Book of Bulbs,’”’ by F. F. Rockwell, 
Published by The Macmillan Co., New York, 
N. Y. Price $2.00. 


WE are reminded, when looking 
through this reprint of Rockwell’s 
bulb book, that tuberous begonias can 
be saved from one year to the next by 
digging them in the Fall immediately 
after frost. Says the author, ‘“‘Lay the 
plants in flats until the stems part easily 
from the tubers. Store the tubers in dry 
soil or sawdust in a temperature of from 
40 to 50 degrees.”” The Jacobaean lily, 
Sprekelia formosissima, must also be 
taken up in the Fall, when the leaves 
turn yellow. The point to remember 
about this amaryllis-like bulb is that 
the dried tops must be left on. The cul- 


La ture of nearly every conceivable garden 
bulb is given in this 264-page book. 


A Book of Chinese Garden Pictures 


“Chinese Garden Architecture: A collection of photographs of minor 
Chinese buildings,’’ by Edwin L. Howard. Published by The Macmillan 
Co., New York, N. Y. Price $6.00. 

HE Chinese dwelling is so intimately associated with the 
garden that one cannot be discussed apart from the other. 
This may explain the fact that although gardens have some 
consideration, architectural features, such as pavilions, gates 
and courtyards, are given prominence in this interesting book. 
Aside fom six pages of introductory matter, the book is filled 
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with full-page illustrations—a photograph on one page with 
the legend on the opposite page. The frontispiece is in full rich 
Chinese colors. In order to allow for ample margins around 
the illustrations the pages have been made nine and one-quar- 
ter by eleven and three-quarter inches. Fifty photographs are 
reproduced. The book is well bound and has attractive end 


papers. 


Insects and Their Control 


“Insects and Their Control,’’ by Andrew Wilson. Published by Andrew 
Wilson, Inc., Springfield, N. J. Price $2.50. 


HIS new revised edition contains 40 additional pages 

(383 in all) and embraces the newest developments in 
insect control. Included are the latest fruit tree spraying 
schedules, a new chapter devoted to orchid insects, an en- 
tomological index and many other interesting features. 

“Spray Don’ts’’ found in the first part of the book are 
very much worth noting. Several of these are: 


Don’t spray when the temperature is below 45 degrees F. 

Don’t mix lead arsenate and soapy solutions. 

Don’t mix miscible oils and lime sulphur. 

Don’t mix Paris Green and lime sulphur. 

Don’t use miscible oils on Koster or Colorado blue spruce, on 
cryptomeria, larch or sugar maples. 

Don’t fail to exercise extreme care in spraying stone fruits, such as 
peaches, plums, etc. The arsenical used should be supplemented 
by an equal or double amount of hydrated lime to prevent 
arsenic burning. 


The control of the Japanese beetle is thoroughly discussed. 
Insects are considered in relation to the plant they attack. The 
list begins with apple and ends with walnut. 


A Book of This and That 


‘‘The Gardener’s Chapbook.’’ Edited by E. H. M. Cox. Published by 

Chatto & Windus, London, W. C. 2, England. Price 7s.6d. 
ARDEN enthusiasts who have read Mr. Cox’s books 
will be interested to know which writers he delights in 
most. He explains that the anthology of prose and poetry 
which occupies the first 80 pages of this book is not a studied 
compilation, but merely a collection of clippings that strike 
his fancy. Some of his favorite writers apparently are Joseph 
Addison, Francis Bacon, John Clare and Reginald Farrer, of 
course. We are glad to find that he has included Robert Her- 
rick’s ‘“To Daffodils,’” one of our favorites. 

Two words frequently found in English garden parlance 
are ‘‘miff’’ and ‘“‘mimp.”’ These are clearly defined in a selec- 
tion from Reginald Farrer as follows: “‘A miff is a plant 
which, in the midst of seeming life, is in death, and expires 
abruptly; a mimp is one that forever hangs on the edge of 
death, trailing a sickly existence towards inevitable extinction. 
Thus Gentiana verna in too many gardens is a mimp; Myo- 
sotis rupicola is a miff.”’ 

Mrs. C. F. Leyel makes valuable additions to this book in 
contributing two chapters ‘“‘Perfumes and Pot Pourri’”’ and 
“Herbs and Simples.’’ At this point the book takes on the 
flavor of a cook book. Olga Hartley gives many interesting 
recipes for ‘“The Uses of Fruit.” Other unusual chapters are 
‘Forgotten Plants,’’ ‘‘Vegetables and Salads,’’ ‘‘Garden 
Proverbs,”’ “English and Latin Names,’’ and ‘‘A Calender.” 

Mr. Cox has compiled a very readable book and those who 
dip into it will find more than the usual garden lore. 


The Loveliest of the Gentians 
Overy the gentians as a whole, they are the love- 


liest of all alpine plants; those emanating from. China 
and other parts of the Far East being the most beautiful of 
the family, but Gentiana sino-ornata surpasses all the rest. 
There are blues and blues, but when a color is described as 
“gentian blue’ it is understood to be otherwise incomparable. 
To its merits may be added extreme ease of cultivation, as 
there are few conditions under which it will not consent to 
thrive. Differences of climate have little influence upon it. 
G. sino-ornata does not, however, approve of a limy soil, 
its preference being for peat, leaf mold and sand. The diffi- 
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culty as regards lime may be overcome by providing the plant 
with a bed of the materials mentioned some 18 inches deep. 
In this it will flourish and be permanent for years. If your 
soil is lime-free, mix the above with it, and you may plant 
this gentian in it with all confidence that you will reap the 
richest of rewards. 

An ideal situation for it is full sun, where it will never be 
allowed to dry out, and if a rainless period occurs, copious 
waterings, with rainwater for preference, are advisable. Never 
apply a fertilizer of any kind. G. stno-ornata commences to 
bloom in September with me, and it requires very severe 
frost to interfere with its continual flowering. 

Roots are best set out during early Spring, when they are 





A Gentian Covered Banking 


more or less dormant, and they consist of single crowns, 
possessing several thong-like roots. Each crown may be relied 
upon to throw from six to a dozen trails, which will bloom 
plentifully. If planted six inches apart, the roots will produce 
a perfect close mat. Planting should be carried out so that the 
tips of the crown are just level with the surface of the soil, the 
roots extending straight down. Tread very firmly afterwards. 
At the foot of a rockery (it should never be placed high) this 
gentian is a superb sight, affording a patch of brilliant and 
attractive color when there are few other alpine plants in 
bloom. 

Many keen gardeners who live in parts of America where 
the Winters are very severe, naturally ask the question, ‘Will 
this gentian stand the most extreme cold?’’ The cold it has to 
endure in its natural habitat, on the highest table land in the 
world, on the borders of Thibet, is much more severe than 
any cold experienced in America. Frosts reaching far below 
zero, instead of being a disadvantage, are most beneficial, as 
they ensure perfect Winter rest. 

—J. Farnworth Anderson. 
Glen Hall, Leicester, England. 
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New Light on Gladiolus Thrip Control 


HE latest information on controlling the new pest, the 

gladiolus thrips, comes from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Ottawa, Canada. As in the United States, this thrip has 
been destructive for the last two years in the eastern part of 
Canada. A study of the thrips has been made there, and it has 
been learned that the adult insects ‘‘appear in late Spring and 
are to be found, at first, within the leaves where they feed 
and jay their eggs in slits made in the tissue of the plants. The 
eggs give rise to tiny, pale-yellow, active, wingless insects 
which also attack the surfaces of the leaves. They grow very 
rapidly and when full grown pass through a less active, 
almost quiescent stage and finally change into black winged 
adults about one-sixteenth of an inch in length.’’ Although 
the thrips feed on the leaves, buds and blossoms at first, by 
late September, they are found both on the corms and in the 
surrounding soil; but by the end of October most of them 
disappear completely. ‘“‘It is not definitely known yet whether 
or not the thrips pass the Winter months in the open, but it 
is known that large numbers winter over on the corms in 
storage.” 

To prevent further infestation next year certain control 
measures should be carried out at once. Destroy the tops as 
soon as they are dry by burning them. The amateur with a 
hundred or more corms can dry them in the cellar with the 
foliage on, and after it is dry enough to burn, this foliage 
may be removed from the corms and burned in the house 
furnace. 

All spots in the garden where gladioli were grown this last 
season should be dug deeply to expose any thrips that may be 
passing the Winter in the soil. Contrary to the customary 
advice, store the corms this Winter at as low a temperature 
as is possible with safety, preferably about 40 degrees. This 
treatment will do much to prevent the thrips from increasing 
in number. 

The authorities at Ottawa are of the opinion that if the 
above measures are followed the gardener will have taken 
every precaution possible under the circumstances. In the 
Spring, the corms must be treated by dipping them in a 
solution of insecticide or by fumigating them. Dipping the 
corms in Autumn has not yet proved successful where the 
corms were left unpeeled and the removal of the husks in the 
Autumn is not recommended. 


Protection for American Alpines 


bf jh the trouble found in importing alpines from Eu- 
rope, the difficulty of raising many kinds from seed and 
the high prices of many plants here (Gentiana verna is often 
listed at $1.00 per plant whereas in England a dozen pot 
plants may be purchased for $1.50) there has been kindled 
an interest in American alpines, many of which, especially in 
the East, are sparingly found. Dealers and collectors alive to 
the situation are visiting our highest mountain peaks and re- 
moving therefrom roots of the rarer plants. In time some of 
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the choicest are bound to be exterminated. I, myself, have 
tried, but with little success, to transplant some of the alpines 
of the White Mountain region. Others have met with a simi- 
lar fate. 

Rhododendron lapponicum, a most gorgeous thing in late 
June or early July, seems to be very difficult. Small plants 
removed with a great deal of soil have never survived. These 
have been planted in various soil conditions, usually acid, but 
without success. The same is true of Diapensia lapponica. 
So it seems to me that the best and only safe way for all 
concerned to get these plants into our gardens is to collect the 
seed in mid-Summer and secure from nurserymen seedling pot 
plants. ° 

The Vermont Botanical Club, eager to protect many rare 
Vermont plants from extermination, was successful in hav- 
ing a law passed by the state legislature in 1921 prohibiting 
the collecting of many rare plants. Thus there is penalty of a 
ten dollar fine for collecting many of the rarer orchids, ferns 
and the following alpines: Saxifraga aizoides, S. atzoon, S. 
oppositifolia, Arenaria groenlandica, Diapensia lapponica, 
Pinguicula vulgaris, Primula mistassinica, and others. 

—Harold Goddard Rugg. 
Hanover, N. H. 


Rock Plants in Fullest Sun 


UPPOSE that our rock garden is in full sun, facing south, 
with soil rather sandy, with excellent natural drainage 
and no chance for artificial watering. In this sterile old field, 
where even most native weeds refuse to grow, can I have a 
successful rock garden without continual fear of deaths by 
drought and starvation? Certainly, by choosing the right 
families or groups. After two dry Summers with an un- 
watered gravel field I know that certain groups of plants can 
be depended upon whatever the temperature or aridity. There 
are some plants which never wilt or stop growing because of 
heat. 

The whole mustard family is at your service—alyssum, 
arabis, iberis, aethionema, draba, erysimum, and the like. 
Some of them are weedy or annual, to be sure, but all those 
in common cultivation are willing to thrive in this position. 
They may not grow as rapidly as in better soil, but they will 
live longer and bloom as well—all that I can ask. Dianthus 
is a salamander (at least the rock types) as D. arenarius, 
D. caesius, D. deltoides, D. zonatus; even D. alpinus will live 
better in poor soil than in good soil, although a north slope 
would be better for the alpine group. 

Helianthemum, heuchera, thymus—such prefer full sun 
and perfect drainage to a softer living. The evergreen tops 
protect their roots from Summer heat or Winter frost. All 
the evergreen and dwarf pentstemons, Phlox subulata in vari- 
ety (but not other species), sempervivums (but not many 
sedums), most dwarf species of silene—all such are enduring 
of sun and heat. All the Spring bulbs will live here, and I 
have found that the tiny species of tulip will live longest with 
Summer baking. 

Many groups are not happy in such dry heat—the more 
choice sedums, the alpine asters, most saxifrages and primulas. 
These plants are not suited to the hot-spot culture. But there 
are many groups, or certain species, which have every beauty 
that can be desired as rock plants, that ask no favors of partial 
shade, special rain or any food, for they can not be injured 
by the sun bath. No after care is needed for these tough 
fellows; no weeds can grow in their beds! No Winter cover- 
ing is needed for them, for no winterkilling is possible, for 
the drainage is perfect and the growths are short and very 
tough. 

There is no soil too hot, poor or dry for certain rock 
plants. Be courageous, and go ahead with your sandbank 
where nothing ever grew before! 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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AM sure that the announcement by The Pennsylvania 

Horticultural Society that the membership in that century- 
old organization has reached 3,500 will be gratifying to the 
garden minded residents of the keystone state. Those who 
have followed the fortunes of the Pennsylvania society will 
remember that it went through the valley of despond some 
years ago, its membership dropping to about 700, if I am 
not mistaken. Its return to great prosperity has come in recent 
years. The society now dominates the horticultural situation 
in the eastern part of the state at least, and has won the 
hearty co-operation of the garden clubs. 

There are few parts of the country where so many beauti- 
ful estates can be found as in the region of Philadelphia, 
where a favorable climate and a fertile soil make gardening 
a joy. The Pennsylvania society has called attention to some 
of these estates by its series of garden awards each year and it 
is safe to say that any estate owner who receives the medal 
of this great society will consider it one of his chief treasures. 


i may be a far cry from pig troughs to rock gardens, but 
in England the two have been combined in what is known 
as sink gardens. Growers of alpine plants there are even 
offering selected lists of plants especially suited to gardens of 
this kind. The idea of sink gardens originated about 40 years 
ago with Mary Saunders, mentioned by Reginald Farrer in 
‘‘My Rock Garden,”’ the last bulletin of the Alpine Garden 
Society states. She noticed that seedlings sprung up freely in 
pathways made of coarse river sand, and this led to the 
filling of an old stone trough with this sand to see whether 
plants would grow in it. Mrs. Saunders used a mixture of 
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sand and leaf mold. At first, only one kind of plant was used 
in a trough, but recently Clarence Elliott has been construct- 
ing complete miniature alpine gardens ‘‘to simulate a lilli- 
putian slice of mountain scenery.”’ I have no doubt that the 
table rock garden exhibited by Archie Thornton for Mrs. 
Walter Beck of Millbrook, N. Y., at the Spring flower show 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society would compare 
very favorably with the English efforts except that his was 
done on a much larger scale. 

In order to venture into this curious type of gardening, one 
must obtain an old stone sink or trough that may be two to 
12 inches or more deep. Hunting for pig troughs will lend zest 
to collecting expeditions. When one is finally obtained raise it 
on a stone foundation, setting it so that water will drain at 
the bottom through a drainage hole which must, of course, 
be provided. Cover the hole with a slab of stone. Deep sinks 
must have two inches or so of stone chips in the bottom for 
drainage. The garden will be more interesting if stones are 
placed in the sink “‘to represent a low hill range or an outcrop 
rising a foot or so above the sink side, built to form natural 
fissures and gullies, giving suitable positions for close-growing 
Alpines on the higher level.’’ The bulletin suggests that lime- 
stone, tufa or sandstone be used for this purpose. The soil 
used should be fairly rich, but not the least bit heavy. A good 
mixture would be very old leaf mold, coarse sand and fine 
stone chipping in equal parts with a little loam added. To 
this add limestone for plants like saxifrages that need it. 
Unless choice alpines are being used, Winter protection will 
be unnecessary, although it can be supplied easily by nailing 
a sheet of any flexible artificial glass on a frame, thus making 
a cover for the entire garden. 





A View on the Estate of Mr. and Mrs. George W. Elkins, Elkins Park, Pa., Awarded a 
Silver Medal by the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society in 1930 
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The More You Learn 
The Better You Garden 


Send $1.00 for 7 Months’ Trial 220° aYear 2S Cents.« Copy 








What you learn from the GARDENERS’ 

CHRONICLE aids you definitely and directly 

in your gardening work. It is written by men 
and women who live with plants the year round, i 
who know their habits, requirements and possi- q 
bilities. Readers pronounce it ‘‘the prize of : 
garden periodicals.” 








Subscription; $2.00 for full year 
plus current issue gratis. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


New York City 


Official Organ 
National Assn. 
of Gardeners 
522-H Fifth Avenue 


























We Move Large Trees l 


and small ones. We move and replant them 

so they will live, and will tell you in advance 

if we do not believe a tree moving job will 

be successful. Years of experience, a skilled 

crew and unexcelled equipment are 

back of these statements. 

May we talk with you about 

your Trees? 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


Tree Service 


1368 Beacon Street 22 Monument Square (4) 
Brookline, Mass. Portland, Me. 


ees 


55 ft. Sugar Maple one year after moving. —— 


























for Christmas 
“CAPE COD GREENS” 


Christmas red candle centerpiece with choice greens, cones and 
berries will provide the much needed holiday spirit for the 
Christmas dinner table. 


Three large candles set among greens in a low twig basket $2.50 


A centerpiece of greens without candles .................. 2.00 
Others in special sizes and shapes to order 
Descriptive folder of other greens on request 
FALMOUTH MASSACHUSETTS 








SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticu!ture” to 


A subcription to “Horticulture” makes an ideal Christmas gift 
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A Course in Flower Show Judging 


HE federated garden clubs of New York State will repeat 

in January, 1932, the course in judging for flower shows, 
which was received with interest and enthusiasm last January. 
The fact that 153 garden club members from 11 states took 
the first course proved that the time was ripe for such a project 
and that there was a very general feeling that judging for 
amateur shows should be raised to a higher standard. The 
second course will cover more or less the same ground as the 
first, with such additions and improvements as were suggested 
by the actual carrying out of the plan last season. 

The lectures will be given January 18 to 21, inclusive, at 
the Y. W. C. A. Assembly Hall, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, as follows: 


January 18th—10.30-12.30 noon: 
Judging in Straight Garden Classes. Mr. Leonard Barron. 


January 1 9th—10.30-12.30 noon: 
Interpreting the Schedule in Judging. Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham. 


January 20th—2.30-3.30 P. ML: 
Oriental Flower Arrangement. Speaker to be announced. 
3.30-4.30: Modernistic Flower Arrangement. Mr. Eugene Schoen. 
January 21st—10.30-12.30 noon: 
Judging for Artistic Arrangement. Mr. Richardson Wright. 


The price for the course will be $15. As numbers are 
limited, registration must be in advance for the full course, 
except that those who took last year’s course may repeat it 
for $10 or take separate lectures for $2.50 each. Applicants 
from other states will be admitted as far as accommodations 
will permit. 

Mrs. Jerome W. Coombs, 7 Woodland Place, White 
Plains, N. Y., is chairman of the committee. She will receive 
applications and give any information needed. The committee 


| consists, in addition, of Mrs. John F. Bigelow, Mrs. S. A. 
| Brown, Mrs. Edward M. Kent, Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham. 


Judging School for Maryland 


COURSE in judging for members of the Federated Gar- 
den Clubs of Maryland will be held at the Y. W. C. A. 


_ building in Baltimore on February 16 and 17, 1932. The 


course will consist of four talks designed to help exhibitors, 
and exhibition chairmen, as well as to train members to be 


| certified judges at amateur flower shows: 


The lectures will be as follows: 
Staging and Schedules, Mrs. Ruthven Wodell. 
Entering and Judging Specimen Flowers, Mr. Leonard Barron. 
Flower Arrangements, Mrs. William Cary. 
Judging Gardens, Mr. Mark Shoemaker. 
An examination will be given at the close of the course for 
all who wish to qualify as judges. A list of all who pass 


| the test will be kept on file by the federation and will be 


available for flower shows given by member clubs. The Mary- 


| land federation consists of 23 member clubs and Mrs. Duncan 


Brent of Ruxton, Md., is the president. 


_A Cleanup Campaign in Texas Schools 


VERY up-to-date grade school in Fort Worth, Texas, has 

a Student Council, composed of a boy or girl from every 
room in the school, and it was to this group that the Fort 
Worth Garden Club made its appeal to launch a city-wide 
cleanup program this year. Thus the co-operation of 40,000 
school children was ensured. In North Fort Worth all the 
schools participated in an alley cleanup campaign with cadets 
acting as officers who made a house to house canvass. This 
movement served the two-fold purpose of reducing the fire 
hazard by removing trash and in ridding the city of mos- 
quitoes and other disease carriers harbored in tin cans and 
open garbage pails. 
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New Hardy Chrysanthemums 


OTHER NATURE was kind to chrysanthemum lovers 
in the North this year: 
usual and the display of hardy chrysanthemums made up for 


heavy frosts were later than 


many disappointments. 


In our search for the latest improved hybrids, we often 


overlook species which are really more beautiful than many 
of their aristocratic descendants. Our garden chrysanthemums, 


Chrysanthemum hortorum, are descended from C. morifo- 


lium and C. indicum, both natives of China. I wonder how 
many chrysanthemum lovers have grown either of these? 

I am not sure that C. indicum is procurable in this country 
but C. morifoltum is, and it is one of the loveliest things I 
have ever grown, being about 12 or 15 inches tall and more 
than that across, with attractive foliage. It covers itself in 
mid-September with beautiful, little, single, pink flowers 
It is said to be difficult to handle but if it fails to live over 
Winter it is well worth the trouble and expense of procuring 
new plants each Spring. 

Of the regular hardy garden chrysanthemums about 50 
new varieties were tried this year. These, with about the same 
number held over from previous years made about 100 vari- 
eties under test. The first to bloom was Donald Wells, a new 
white single from England to be introduced next Spring. Last 
year it did not bloom until October 6, but this year it was in 
full bloom before September 10. It is very fine and attracted 
a great deal of attention. 

Barbara Cumming, the best of the yellow decoratives, 
which usually blooms in August, did not open until Septem- 
ber 10. Early Bronze, a new pompon which opened on the 
same day, is the finest early pompon I have ever seen. The 
plants were low growing, uniform in height, not requiring 
staking, and were covered with perfect flowers for weeks. It 
has fine form and is light bronze in color. 

Carrie, an old variety, began blooming September 15. This 
is a yellow decorative. Tasiva, a lovely, shaggy white, and 
September Queen, a new white decorative, not so shaggy as 
Tasiva, both began to open flowers on September 15. Both of 
these will require careful Winter protection. Normandie, the 
old pink decorative, opened September 30. These were all 
that were in bloom by October 1. 

The best of those that bloomed in October were as follows: 


Alice Howell orange single October 15 
A. Barham bronze pompon October 13 
Dazzler red single October 12 
Ethel red pompon October 20 
Frances Whittlesey bronzy garnet decorative October 15 
Fee Parisienne pink decorative October 15 
Firelight red and yellow decorative October 15 
Gloriana old rose single October 22 
Golden Sun yellow single October 22 
Gypsy Girl chestnut single October 12 
Jean Cumming white decorative October 5 
Little Dot red button October 15 
L'Argentuillais red and gold decorative October 10 
Lillian Doty pink pompon October 10 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge red single October 10 
Mrs. J. Willis Martin crushed strawberry decorative October 12 
Mrs. Lillian Birchard pink pompon October 10 
Mrs. Max Behr red bronze single October 10 
Murillo rose decorative October 15 
Maduse terra cotta bronze decorative October 10 
Metzi yellow button October 15 
October Dawn daybreak pink decorative October 15 
October Girl deep pink decorative October 2 
Provence pink decorative October 2 
Quaker Lady yellow and bronze pompon October 15 
R. Marion Hatton yellow pompon October 10 
Ruth Cumming terra cotta bronze decorative October 5 
Ruth Hatton white pompon October 2 
Sea Shell pink single October 15 
Uvalda white decorative October 15 
Wembley red decorative October 5 
Zaza yellow decorative October 15 


The September bloomers speak for themselves. The others 
I have listed are all good, but I would especially recommend 
Dazzler, a seedling from Mrs. Coolidge, which is a much 
finer flower than its parent and is the finest red single I have 
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Dirt! 


Latest Garden 


THE GARDENER’S 
FRIEND: And Other Pests 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL and RIDGELY HUNT 


Mrs. F. Joel Swift, Chairman Publicity and Publication Committee, 
National Council of State Garden Club Federation, says: “I have read 
This book with 


garden 


ALL the 


it from cover to cover and have enjoyed it immensely. 
its delicious humor is a tremendous relief from the more serious 


literature with which we are deluged.” 


Mrs. S. A. Brown, President of the Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State, says: “Distinctly original, sandwiching as it does so many 
practical hints between satire and burlesque. Sure to be appreciated by 


gardeners everywhere.” 


Dizzily illustrated by Haenigsen 
Get it today at your bookshop—S$2.50 


443 4th Avenue F. A. STOKES COMPANY New York 








H. L. FROST @ CO. 
ARLINGTON, MASS. 
MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY INSECT CONTROL 








IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


Did you see our exhibit at the Boston Iris Show, June 5-6? Apparently the 
judges considered it pretty good because they awarded it a GOLD MEDAL. Yes 
and judging by letters received and the hundreds of people who visited our 
grounds curing the next few days, it seems to have been considerd a good dis- 
play. Be that as it may, the varieties shown are listed in our catalogue which is 
sent to all who ask for it. We aim to give GOOD VALUE and prompt careful 
service but will NOT send out inferior stock at cut prices. 100 Iris, at least 27 
varieties (not labeled) $5.00. 12 Iris, 12 Delphiniums, 6 Peonies (not labeled) 
$5.00. Delphinium seed from selected blooms, large pkt. 50 cts. Peonies and Del- 
phiniums are now in flower; visitors welcome. 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














QA Splendid Christmas Gift 


For Your Mother, Sister or Friend 


LILY of the VALLEY 


Perry’s Selected Pips for Forcing 


25 for $2.00, 100 for $7.00, Postpaid 


These imported pips from cold storage, that we can supply at any season of the year, 
are ideal for house culture. The graceful and fragrant Lily of the Valley is always 


admired and is extremely popu- 
lar, everywhere. You can enjoy it 
in unbroken succession by starting 
lots every three to four weeks 
(about the length of time re- 
quired to bring them into perfec- 
tion of bloom) in fancy bowls 
without drainage. but supported 
by prepared bulb fibre. 
FIBRE, 14 pk. 50c, pk. 90 


postpaid 





Send us your cards and instruc- 
tions with your remittance that 
we may help you with your 


Christmas shopping problem 


PERRY SEED CO. 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Mass. 








Boston, 
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A lovely, new pink, sweet- 
scented garden violet 


Viola odorata 


“ROSINA” 


Blooms all the autumn and in 

early spring. Very hardy and may 

be planted until the ground freezes. 
Award of Commendation from 


New York Horticultural Society, 
October, 1931. 


$5 a dozen — $35 for 100 
AMY HORE 


Grower of Hardy Perennial Plants 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 











HARDY CACTI 


Four varieties of Hardy Cacti for the sunny 
rock garden. Will stand thirty degrees be 
low zero. 

One each 4 varieties $1.00, 3 of each $2.50 
Interesting catalog of natives, perennials, 
and rock garden plants free on request. 
W. A. TOOLE of Garry-Nee-Dule 

BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


25,000 of Crassula Arborescens 





100 1000 

Flats, Strong Stock ..._..$6.00 $50.00 

2%, inch, Very good ...... 8.00 75.00 

24, Ready for 3 inch... 10.00 90.00 
Cash With Order Please 
ALPHONSE GRASSEY 

Natick Mass. 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 
Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 

Send for 1931 Catalogue 
WESTON NURSERIES 
PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 

Winter Street Weston, Mass. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 





16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


Princeton Handbook 


A standard Gardener’s guide 
May we send you a copy? 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 


PRINCETON, N. J. 














THREE PAMPHLETS 


the 


Horticultural Society, for sale at 


Prepared by Massachusetts 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, as fol- 
lows: 


House Plants and How to 
C5POW “TROM 2.650 cc0ees 25 cents 


Rock Gardens and What to 
Grow in Them ......... 25 cents 


Grape Culture ........... 10 cents 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check 
or stamps 
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tried; and Frances Whittlesey, a wonderfully rich shade of 
garnet, and dwarf in growth. 

Jean Cumming, a large white of perfect form, is to me the 
best white decorative. Mrs. J. Willis Martin is interesting for 
its ‘‘different’’ color. Mrs. Lillian Birchard, that makes an 
upright growth, with the pink flowers in tight clusters on 
strong stems, is a splendid pompon. October Dawn has the 
cleanest, most refreshing shade of pink of all the chrysanthe- 
mums in my collection. 

The two Hattons, identical except for color, are the most 
free blooming chrysanthemums I have ever grown. They 
make tall plants with extra long stems for cutting and they 
are so hardy that ordinary frosts do not bother them. Sea 
Shell is much like the popular Mrs. Buckingham, but is 
hardier and has delicious fragrance. Wembley is another 
variety from England which will be out next Spring. It is a 
splendid shaggy red. 


—R. Marion Hatton. 
Meshanticut Park, R. I. 


Protecting Fruit Trees From Mice 


ICE are likely to do considerable damage to fruit trees 

particularly, during the Winter, unless something is 
done to prevent it. The common field mouse which works 
mostly above ground under the snow or in litter can be kept 
from girdling fruit trees if the trunks are wrapped with fine 
wire or building paper. Tar paper should not be used since 
it may injure the bark. Field mice also work in the garden 
and may do considerable damage to ornamental trees and 
shrubs and even perennials and bulbs. It is for this reason 
that garden makers are advised never to apply a heavy mulch 
of straw or hay until after the ground has become frozen. 
Mice will not winter in the mulch then as they would other- 
Wise. 

Unfortunately, in the eastern states, at least, there is an- 
other mouse called the pine mouse which works under ground 
rather than above ground. This mouse, in fact, is the one 
that very often eats our bulbs, instead of the accused mole 
which feeds only on insects, earth worms, etc. In orchards, 
particularly, the pine mouse will entirely strip the trunk of 
its bark underground, even working down among the large 
roots. Obviously, wrapping of the trunk will give no protec- 
tion whatsoever. 





To combat this mouse, as well as field mice, poisoning is | 


best resorted to. In many states the farm bureaus distribute 
poison bait at a very nominal cost, and it has been found that 
almost complete protection of orchards may be obtained by 
using this bait. A ten pound bag is sufficient to safeguard 200 
trees for the Winter. If this bait is not available, garden 
makers may prepare their own. A formula recommended by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture is as follows: 

Mix together, dry, 1g ounce of powdered strychnine and % ounce of 
baking soda. Sift the strychnine-soda mixture over 1 quart of rolled oats, 


stirring constantly to insure an even distribution of the poison through 
the grain. Thoroughly warm the poisoned rolled oats in an oven and 


sprinkle over them 6 tablespoonfuls of a mixture of 3 parts of melted beef | 


fat and 1 part of melted paraffin, mixing until the oats are evenly coated. 
When the grain is cool it is ready for use. 


In orchards where mice have been very active, bait will 
have to be located at the base of each tree. A teaspoonful may 
be put in each feeding station. Although open-mouthed bot- 
tles, tin cans, small drainage tile and similar things may be 
used as feeding stations, it is usually more advisable to make 
a small one of wood, constructed in such a way that there is 
an eight-inch-square top and bottom nailed together with 
two pieces of one-and-one-half-inch strips of wood. A groove 
is made in the bottom piece to hold the bait. Such a station 
located at the bottom of the tree and covered lightly over the 
top with litter is almost sure to give control not only of field 
mice but also pine mice. Use this bait in the garden, too, and 
ensure the safety of choice perennials and bulbs. 
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-BOBBINK & ATKINS 





New and Scarce Roses 
| Japanese Flowering Cherries 
Aristocratic Evergreens 


Unusual Hardy Piants 


| Are presented in a special folder 


which will be mailed on request. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


Please mention ‘“‘Horticulture’”’ 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 
1932 CATALOG 


Issued Early in January 
9 





MADISON NEW JERSEY 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 











Rare Rhododendrons 


My Fall list, embracing about 75 
sorts the majority of which are 
new to the American trade, will 
be yours for the asking. 

JOS. B. GABLE 





Stewartstown, Pa. 


FOR HARDY STOCK 
Send to 
New England's Coldest Nursery 
May We Send Our Catalog? 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 


Dept. H BARRE, VT. 



















. Send for The Book of 
\ HILL'S EVERGREENS 


ft Latest, most complete catalog. Shows 
5 various artistic planting plans for 
S44 your home. Choice of every variety. 





“i. Over 100 pictures — 50 in full color. 
‘t~7¥ Enclose 25¢c for book — refunded on 
“9.9 first order. 


me, D. HILL NURSERY CO. Eversreen, 
S.° Largest Growers in America 
Box 317 Dundee, Ili. 


HICKS' RELIABLE 
TREES AND PLANTS 


Catalogues and full information 
on request. 


HICKS' NURSERIES 


WESTBURY, NEW YORE 


“A LITTLE BOOK 
ABOUT ROSES” 


A complete Rose catalog on the care and selec- 
tion of the ‘‘cream’’ of outdoor varieties. 
When requesting free copy please mention 
this publication. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 


Rose Specialists for 28 Years 


Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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Wilson’s Evergreen 
Barberries 
Hardy—Introduced by E. H. Wilson 
Order Now for Spring Planting 


Berberis gagnepaini — Black Bar- 
berry variety with graceful, arching 
branches, leaves narrow, green. 
15-18°—B & B—$1.50 each 
Berberis julianae— Wintergreen Bar- 
berry — Green shiny foliage, one of 
the best. 4-in. pot. ....... $1.00 each 
Berberis triacanthophora — Three- 
spine Barberry — One of the most 
graceful of the Evergreen Barberry. 
4-in. pot. $1.00 each 
1 each (3 in all) for $3.00 


Cytisus nigricans—Spike Broom for 
Spring delivery in 3” pots, $1 each 


See July 15 “‘Horticulture,”” p. 307 


LE-MAC Nurseries 


Growers of Rare Shrubs 
HAMPTON VIRGINIA 





The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog each year containing 
NEW INTRODUCTIONS 


and a critical selection of 


STANDARD VARIETIES 


GRACE STURTEVANT 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 








Long’s Gladiolus 
Bulbs 
At Digging Time Prices 


Many new and outstanding varieties 
Write for special Fall price list now ready 
J. D. LONG, Boulder, Colorado 





Harvest Days Are Over! 


A wonderful crop of fine gladiolus bulbs and bulb- 
lets permit us to quote prices at remarkable sav- 
ings to you in our Fall Wholesale List and Retail 
Catalog. Copy of either will be mailed upon request. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





CACTI — CACTI — CACTI 
10 Beautiful small Cacti for table gardens, $1. 
5 Large Cacti, Rare varieties $1. Handsome large 
specimens $1 each, $2.50 value. Handsome Mexi- 
can—Indian Bowls, $5 dozen, sizes from 2 inches 
to 10 inches, very attractive and different from 
other dealers’ offerings. Rare mixture of Cacti seeds 
over 60 varieties only 10c. It is lots of amusement 


raising your own Cacti. Large Spineless Cacti for 
interior decoration with handsome Urn for potting 
$2.50. Large attractive Opuntia and Urn for 
$2.50. All offers Prepaid. With Free Catalogue. 


DESERT PLANT CO. 
Station A, Box 95 El Paso, Texas 


RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS AND 
AZALEAS 


We can supply both collected and 
nursery-grown plants of the above 
in any quantities and sizes. 


Orders booked now for Fall and 
Spring shipments. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
North Carolina 





Linville 
Ask for Price List 


Address all communications to— 


L.A. and P.J.A. BERCKMANS, Associates 
Washington Road, Augusta, Georgia 


HORTICULTURE 


Conditions Liked by House Plants* 


LOWERING plants like geraniums, roses, and begonias 
thrive best in a sunny window, while those grown chiefly 
for their foliage, such as aspidistras, ferns, palms, and vines, 


| succeed better in an east or west window with more subdued 


light. North windows admit too little light for the healthy 


| growth of most plants. 


Plants suffer both from drying out of the soil and from a 


| dry atmosphere. Gradually they become unhealthy and are 


then susceptible to the attacks of certain insects and diseases. 
To alleviate this condition, spraying of the foliage with an 


| atomizer once or twice a day is beneficial. 


Humidity may also be increased by providing a shallow 
copper or galvanized iron tray in which to set the plants. The 
bottom of the tray is covered with pebbles or gravel so as to 
hold the pots off the bottom, and then enough water is 


| poured in to cover the bottom and wet the surface of the 
| pebbles. Plants standing on such a support but above its 


water level are freed of the danger of injury from over-water- 


ing, while evaporation from the tray keeps the atmosphere 


much more humid. At no time should the soil be permitted to 
dry out. 

For most plants the ideal condition from the standpoint of 
soil moisture is that which obtains just long enough after 
watering for all the surplus water to drain away. 

However, some plants thrive better in a comparatively dry 
medium. The atmosphere of the room has some effect upon 
the amount of watering required. The drier the room, the 
greater is the evaporation from the plant surfaces, and the 
more water will be required at the roots to offset the low 
humidity. Potted plants require more watering than those in 
boxes because of greater evaporation through the porous clay; 
the smaller the container in which the plants are growing, the 
more frequent should be the watering. 

Rapidly growing plants like cinerarias require more water 


| and are less susceptible to injury from over-watering than the 








slower growing cyclamen. The native habitat of a plant often 
is a guide to the amount of water needed. Plants of arid 
regions, as cacti and euphorbias, require very little water. The 
Christmas cactus, Epiphyllum truncatum, is the most popular 
in this group. Excessive watering will nearly always cause the 
dropping of its flowering buds. Plants with broad, leathery 
leaves, like the rubber plant, prefer a damp atmosphere but 
are not so tolerant of a large amount of moisture at the roots. 
On the other hand the aspidistra is tolerant of dry air and 
little water and yet it will grow reasonably well under the 
reverse conditions. 

Ferns require an abundance of water, but poor drainage 
should be carefully avoided. To be kept healthy, frequent 
syringing is necessary. Ihe maidenhair fern is usually a failure 
in the house due to its requiring high humidity. When the 
top of the soil in the pot shows signs of dryness it is usually 
safe to water; this should be done thoroughly, so that the 
water runs through the entire ball of earth and comes out of 
the drainage opening at the base. 

The practice of setting pots in a dish of water and allowing 
the water to be drawn to the surface through the pot is 
advisable only if precautions are taken against keeping the soil 
saturated at all times. During the resting stage of plants very 
little moisture is needed and they may be allowed to remain 
‘on the dry side.”’ 

Rain water is to be preferred to well water or chemically 
treated city water. The various mineral salts which form a 
part of the well and city water are often present in such pro- 
portions and combinations as to be deleterious to healthy root 
development. Rain water is comparatively free of such mate- 
rial, and it carries small amounts of nitrogen in a state readily 
available to plants. 

Ventilation is a necessary factor in keeping house plants in 





*From a bulletin by Alex Laurie, published by the Agricultural Extension Service of the Ohio 
State University. 
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FALL 
GARDEN 
PLANTING 


Is practically over, yet here at Cherry 
Hill we are prepared to furnish and plant 
large specimen trees and shrubs with a 
frozen ball of earth. This can be don: 
more easily and cheaper during the 
Winter months. 

Ask for our special list of SPECIMEN 
EVERGREENS and SHAE TREES 
Our new catalog will soon be from the 
press and will contain many bargains in 
ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS — 
SHADE TREES — FLOWERING 
SHRUBS and VINES. 

Then, perhaps, you will need for your 
Spring planting some of our CHOICE 
PEONIES — IRIS — PHLOX and 
HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS. 
Please feel free to consult us about your 
planting problems. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 








Boxwood 


After years of search, many rare, 
old specimens of fine Box have 
been assembled in the Conwell 
Gardens for your selection for 
Fall plantings. 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Ino. 
Milton, Delaware 








RARE IRISES 


1200 Varieties 


Japanese, Siberians, Crested Iris, 
Dwarfs, Pogocyclus Hybrids, Re- 
gelias, Spurias, Tall Bearded Iris, 


Write for Catalog 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box B, Bayside, L. I., N. ¥. 


Especially Recent 
AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 
Catalogue Upon Request 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 


WEST HARTFORD CONN. 








Christmas Ureaths 


Hand made mixture of best keeping native 


greens, including cones and berries, 16 to 
18 inches in diameter. Postpaid $1.50 each. 
Galyx leaves lc each. Conservation tags 
attached. 


NIK-NAR FARM 


Biltmore Station Asheville, N. C. 
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SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS [ESTED SEEDS 
RYT a Rill: Specialists 


S59 and6I PARK PLACE 
NEW YORKCITY 


GRO Beautiful South African 
plants, bulbs and succu- 
lents from seed. Send $5.00 for eight 
packets of seeds stating your prefer- 
ence, or apply for catalogue to 
WAVERDALE SEEDS AND BULBS 


(DE MOLE &® KISCH) 


Private Bag, Maritzburg, Natal, So. Africa 





Gentiana Sino-ornata 
Sensational Thibetan Alpine 


50 strong plants, $6; 100 for $11; 
500 for $45.00 
Exquisite colour photograph, 15 cents 
Also rare Alpine Seeds, 2000 varieties, Lists 
free. Remit International Money Order. 


REV. H. B. ANDERSON, F.R.H.S. 
Glenn Hall, Leicester, England 





Quality Nursery Products 
At Fair Prices since 1878 





50 Church Street New York City 


The Aiken Nurseries 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 





"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 











GARDEN DIGEST 


the “‘garden magazine of 
be- 


gests valuable sug- 






ull garden magazines” 
ma cause it di 
mm gestions and articles of lasting 
scores of other 
books and bulle- 
Garden Digest is your 


always 


value from 
magazines 
tins 

Secretary 


for the best ideas. 


private 
watching 
Sample, 10c. One year’s subscription, $1.00 


Garden Digest, 115-129 Great Oak Lane, 
Plea antville, New York 





“TWO - IN - ONE” 
PEAT - POULTRY MANURE 


Perfe y blended, air-dried, and prac- 
tically odorless Moisture-retaining, 
humus-forming Peat Moss combined 
with the finest natural fertilizer, poultry 


manure. Send $4 for 100 lb. sack, freight 
prepaid in N, E, 


IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 


Unexcelled for horticultural work. 
Loose soil; enriches and binds 
t Send $3.50 
freight 


s heavy 
lig soil: re 
for tandard-size 
I 


repaid in N. E 


tains moisture 


burlap 


bale; 


| es 


C. E. BUELL, Inc. 
Board of Trade Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 

















HORTICULTURE 





Christmas Greens 
and Gifts from ‘Uermont 


Besides our Wreaths and Spray 
Boxes which were offered in the 
November 15 “Horticulture,” 
we offer many other delightful 
gifts from the Green Mountains. 
Here are some of them: 
TWIG BASKET: Like the one in the 
picture, filled with moss and woodsy 
Winter bouquets. These baskets may 
be used afterward with metal con- 
tainer for porch baskets or vine bas- 
ket. Baskets alone, $.75 each, with 
Winter bouquet $1.50 each 
CEMETERY SPRAY: Using the fra- 


background, we 


grant Balsam as a ; 
fill in and decorate liberally with 
cones and red berr:es so that these 


sprays are ideal for cemetery use. 


1 ft. wide, 20 in. long, $4.00 each 
OLD HOME CHRISTMAS HAMPER: 


Hand made basket, 18” x 10” x 8”, oe 
with handles and cover. Lined with Balsam and containing 2 pounds of Bear 
Paw Popcorn, 3 pounds Putternuts, bowl of Patridgeberries, 1 pound Maple 
Hearts and 1 jar of pure Jelly $3.50 each 
BALSAM PILLOWS: Hand made and hand worked with a tiny green Balsam 
tree done in cross stitch on basket weave monkscloth. A dainty gift. 
7 in. x 10 in., $1.00 each 

PARTRIDGEBERRY BOWLS: Small patridgeberry bowl with cover and well 
filled with about 4 dozen patridgeberries. Tied with red ribbon. $1.00 each 
MAPLE SUGAR: Vermont Maple Sugar is appreciated at any time—and we are 
able to offer a limited amount at this time. One pound box of 2 ounce cakes $.60 

One-half pound box of delicious creamy hearts .50 
FIREPLACE CONES: In selecting cones for wreaths and spravs, we are forced 
to discard many imperfect ones. These are ideal for burning in fireplaces for their 
and fragrance. Put up in two bushel sacks at $3.00 a sack 
We also have them in hand made bushel baskets, at $2.50 a bushel, 

including the basket. 


And then there are many kinds of Evergreen Sprays, Living Trees, 
Balsam Roping, Cones, and a whole page of hand made Vermont 
Ash Baskets listed in our price list. 


THE AIKEN NURSERIES 





glow 


Box G — Putney, Vermont 











good condition. Opening of windows on bright days fur- 
nishes fresh air but discretion must be used in avoiding drafts. 
The night temperature need not exceed 50 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and 65 degrees is sufficient for most plants during the Winter 
days. However, the primrose, cineraria, hydrangea and cycla- 
men will not thrive on this range of temperature. They prefer 
a cooler atmosphere. When plants stand near windows pre- 
caution against freezing should be taken on cold nights by 
pulling down the curtains or placing a layer of paper between 
the plants and the window. 

Usually the plants bought from a reliable florist are potted 
in a mixture which requires no immediate addition of fer- 
tilizer; later, when the supply of the available nutrient mate- 
rial becomes exhausted, fertilizers in concentrated form may 
be obtained from a seed house or florist and applied in accord- 
ance with the directions given. 

Most persons use pots that are too large. Oversized pots 
usually result in sour soil because the pot holds too much 
water and the roots fail to get the necessary amount of air. 
Since plants need air at the roots, the best container is the 
porous clay pot. The use of painted and glazed pots, or other 
containers impervious to air defeats this purpose. 

Pots that have been used from year to year become covered 
with algal and fungous growths and thus lose their porosity. 
They should be soaked in water and then cleaned with a 
brush before being used again. During the season of growth 
an occasional washing of the outside of the pot is beneficial. 

Brass jardinieres and other metal receptacles are unsatis- 
factory from the standpoint of the plants’ welfare. The fre- 
quent watering usually results in water standing in the bottom 
of the jardinieres where it gets deeper and deeper, and finally 
causes injury to the plant because of ‘‘wet feet.’ If the recep- 
tacle is regularly emptied and the pot is placed on something 
which holds it off the bottom of the jardiniere, the danger of 
injury is lessened. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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POSITIONS WANTED _ 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Gardener and Farmer 

Scientific and practical knowledge. Early training 
England and Scotland. Experienced ali landscape 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and small trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside, 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 
class references; Scotch, aged 49; married, no 
children. 


P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 








Superintendent—Head working gardener, 
Single, 38, experienced grower indoor and 
outdoor gardens. Landscape of any type, 
including rockery and pools and general 
care of private estate. Now seeking a per- 
manent position where character and ability 
is required. Reference A-1. P. F., Care of 
“Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener, working superintendent, 
graduate of the University in Ung. Alten. 
burg. Married, no children. Qualified to 
take charge of large estate and greenhouse, 
desires change of posit.on. E. S., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position on an estate. Un- 
derstands the growing of vegetables, shrubs 
and flowers. Greenhouse experience. Best 
of references. Address S. W. H., Care of 
“Horticulture,’’ Horticultural Hall, Boston, 





Young man desires position in greenhouse, 
commercial or private. Understands land 
scape gardening; six years’ experience, 
Completed short courses in Floriculture at 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, also 
Cornell University. Best of references, K, 
V., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass, 





Gardener, experienced in various branches 
of horticuiture, desires position. Graduate 
of 2-year course at M.A. C. Single. Will go 
anywhere. References furnished. C. E. S., 
Care of ‘‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Young man desires position in greenhouse, 
commercial or private. Understands land- 
scape gardening; four years’ experience. 
Can operate small apiary. Good references. 
Lincoln H. Goff, R. 18 South Street, Taun- 
ton, Mass. 





American gardener and greenhouse man. 
Middle age with life experience growing 
plants and flowers under glass and outside, 
desires a position on a private estate or 
commercial place. Best of references. H. J. 
C., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener and greenhouse man desires posi- 
tion, either private or commercial. Ten 
years’ experience. American, 30 years of 
age. Married; one child. Wn., Care of ‘‘Hor- 
ticulture,”” Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Greenhouse man, would like steady posi- 
tion, private or commercial. Six years’ ex- 
perience in both inside and outside work. 
Single, age 26. Best of references. J. G., 
Care of ‘“‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Could handle small estate, or 
assistant on large one. 35 years old, mar- 
ried, one child. Best of references. W. F., 
Care of ‘“‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Young man wants position with landscape 
architect or gardener. Capable of working 
small estate. K. A., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener, working superintendent; 
39, married. Experienced in all branches of 
gardening and general upkeep of entire 
estate, open for engagement, excellent ref 
erences. O. G., Care of ‘“‘Horticulture,’’ Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





Scotch gardener—42 years old, 25 years’ 
experience, all branches of estate work. 
Best of references. Married. Three children 
K. J., Care of ‘“‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Situation wanted by a young manwithseven 
years’ experience in pot plants and mis 
cellaneous cut flowers, also with orchids. 
Can furnish the best of references. Address 
J. Carty, 4 Pickman Rd., Salem, Mass. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


® 


Special Announcement | 


The Society has on hand a limited number 
of copies of the History of the Society dur- 
ing the first hundred years of its existence in ; . 
(1827-1927), published last year. As our | sar gpiamlinnigiinds 
storage space is necessarily small, we have 
decided to make the following special offers: 


(1) Old members when paying annual 
dues may secure one year's mem- 
bership and the History for $5.00. 


(2) New members may secure a year's 
membership and the book at this 


same low figure. 


The membership and book will make an 
attractive Christmas present for one of your | 


friends. 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary | 


Executive Offices and Library 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


® 


December 9th 


at 126 East 58th St., 
at 8:30 p.m. 


: . = 
New York City 
| 


by MRS. VERNON LAMSON 


Landscape Architect 


library. 
December | 6th 
at 598 Madison Ave., New York City 
at 2:30 p.m. 
“Begonias” 
by MR. T. H. EVERETT 


HISTORY 


Massachusetts Horticultural 


ALBERT EMERSON BENSON 


Really the story of the rise and develop- 
ment of horticulture in America. 


Written in a popular way and filled with 
human interest. 


Beautifully 
many rare portraits. 


An indispensable volume for every garden 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


OF THE 


Society 
By 


illustrated and containing 


Price $3.00 


For Sale by the 





COMPETITIVE CLASSES FOR 


THE DAY: membership, 
| privileges. 
No. 1 Open to all: l 


— 1; F Begonias”’ 2 
One Plant of Begonias ae 
| No. 2 Open to women members of the Horticul- 
| tural Society of New York only: 


“Christmas Table Center-Piece’’ any ma- 





terial permitted. 


Dues in the Society are $2.00 per year, or $50 for life 
and entitle the member to the following 


To be present and vote at all the meetings of the 
Society. 
. To have personal access to the Library and to borrow 


3. To receive a free ticket to all the exhibitions of the 
Society at which admission is charged. 

4. To receive the Year Book of the Society, 

semi-monthly magazine, Horticu/ture. 

For proposal blanks and any further information, address 


The Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


and the 




















ATKINS & DURBROW. Inc 


ET, NEW YORK, 


























Established 35 Years 


Shute’s German Peat Moss 


No Better Quality—None More Bulk 
Single bales, $3.00 delivered 


F.O.B. Cars Philadelphia 


10 bales .... $1.75 bale 
oe sex ee 
eee: | 
Carlots Special Prices 

100 lbs. 

Sheep Manure ....$3.00 

Cow Manure ..... 3.00 

Bone Meal....... 2.50 


Del. Phila. and vicinity. 
Ask the Man We Sell 
_E. L. Shute & Co., Importers 
616 W. Upsal Street Philadelphia 











GARDEN ECTURE 
DAFFODILS—OLD and NEW” 


oy MRS. F. STUART FOOTE, F.R.H.S. 
imported hand-colored slides of Minia- 
ture and NEWEST ENGLISH 
Varieties. 
5l( College Ave., S.E.; Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Alyssum Nanum as a Bedding Plant 


AST Spring I read in an English magazine that Alyssum 
nanum was being used extensively as a bedding plant in 
the public parks, and when viewed at a distance had the 
appearance of drifts of snow. Thinking that the psychologi- 
cal effect of a mass of white would be very cooling on hot 
|Summer days, I filled a large, well mounded circular bed with 
Alyssum nanum, interplanted with Venidium calendulaceum, 
so that its brilliant orange flowers might break the monotony 
of too much white. 

In a very short time, I had a perfect mound of fragrant 
| blossoms, alive with a continual buzzing of bees the whole 
day long. America’s sunshine shattered all illusions of cooling 
effects, however, for it was necessary to keep the window- 
'shade drawn to shut out the blinding dazzle of the alyssum 
blossoms. 

However, in the subdued light after sundown, this bed 
| really did have the appearance of a snowdrift, and when seen 
/on moonlit Summer nights was a very beautiful sight to 
| behold. 
| —Dora E. Waterson. 
ee Ind. 


Spring Exhibitions in 1932 


March 7- 12, 1932. Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia Flower Show, 

| associated with The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and the 

| Florists’ Club of Philadelphia. 

| March 10-14, 1932. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in Horticultural Hall. 

|March 12-19, 1932. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Show, at the Public Auditorium. 

| March 14-21, 1932. New York City. The 19th International Flower | 

| Show, in Grand Central Palace. 

| April 2-9, 1932. Chicago, Ill. Sixth 

| Show in the municipal navy pier, 


| of Illinois. 
| April 2-10, 1932. 


Annual Garden and Flower 


Hartford, Conn. Thirteenth National Flower and 


Fourth Cleveland — 


sponsored by the Garden = * 


Garden Show of the Society of American Florists, in the Armory. | 


STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 3 ft. 
6 ft. long, made to take three or four rows 
of glass, either grooved or made for glass 


wide, 


to putty. Redwood, $1.40 each; White 
Pine, $1.60 each; 25 or more sash, 10 
cents less. Write for circular. Glass, sizes, 





6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14 at $1.90 per 
box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes at $1.80. 

C. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 
Reproduction of old designs, grape, fern, 


rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 

Write for photographs and prices. 
PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INC. 

Bridgeport Connecticut 





LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 
LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexy Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in pots - save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 

ng, invaluable for starti ing cuttings. 
Per 100 1l-in, 2-in 3 4-in. 5-in. 6- 

75¢ "90¢ $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
LOAMAT LOOSE MULCH, 


ensive 


for Flower and 


Vegetable Gardens, Seeding Flats and Potting 
s« Li ( Naturalistic — Fertile. 
BINDS ITSELI TO THE GROUND. 

LOAMAT SHEET MULCH for Flower and 


Vegetable Gardens. Light—Clean—Naturalistic 


Porous. 
HEAVY LOAMAT, a Base for Growing Grass, 
An Effective Indoor Decoration used extensively 
1s a mat for flower displays and in horticultural 
——n. 

id $1.00 for trial lot of 100 3-in. Loamat pots, 
Dr r 256 for sample order. 

CIRCULAR and PRICES on request 


Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 





~~ joer pose 


when Dr. Wilson was wel- 
coming visitors to his garden 


The STRATFORD COMPANY 
takes great pleasure in announc. 


ing the publication on Dec. 15th 


of an important book 


ERNEST H 
| WILSON 


PLANT HUNTER 


With a List of His Most Important 


Introductions and Where to Get Them 


By 
NM. FARRINGTON, close friend and co- 


worker with Dr. Wilson, writes sympathetically, sanely and without fulsome 

EDWARD [. FARRINGTON eulogy. His narrative moves rapidly. He tells something of Wilson’s dan- 
. gerous adventures, hairbreadth escapes, perils and privations, failures and 

Secretary of the successes. There is much, too, of the later years of Dr. Wilson’s life, his 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY ability to hold and sway an audience, his marvelous memory, his uncanny 


knowledge of plants, his passion for the improvement of American and 


and Editor of "HORTICULTURE" European gardens. 
The book contains a complete list of the plants which Dr. Wilson himself 
Profusely Illustrated, Price $2.50 considered especially worthwhile. There is a brief description of each plant, 
with its height, its general classification and its ability to endure a northern 
climate. Great pains have been taken to ascertain the names of such plants 
as are in cultivation and the name and address of the nursery selling them. 
This book, therefore, becomes a guide to Wilson’s available material, as 
well as giving the romantic story of his remarkable life. 


‘Pre-Publication Reservation Card 


THE STRATFORD ComPANY, Publishers 
289 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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